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2. Unchafte. 

]f black fcandal, or foul-fac’d reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your mcer enforcement (hall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ftains thereof. Shakefp. R. III. 
One could not dcvife a more proper hell for an impure fpi- 
rit, than that which Plato has touched upon. Addifon. 

3 - Feculent; foul with extraneous mixtures; drofly. 
ImpuRely. adv. [from impure ] With impurity. 

Impw reness. I n. f [impurete, French ; impuritas , Lat. from 
ImpuRity. S impure .] 

1. Want of fan&ity; want of holinefs. 

2. A6t of unchaftity. 

The foul impurities that reigned among the monkifli clergy. 

Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. Feculent admixture. 

Cleanfe the alimentary du6l bv vomiting and clyfters, the 
impurities of which will be carried into the blood. ' Ar but knot. 
ToImpuRple. v. a. [empourprer, Fr. from purple.] To make 
red; to colour as with purple. 

Now in Ioofe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 
Pavement, that Tike a fea of jafper (hone, 

Impurpled with celeftial rofes, fmil’d. Milton. 

Jmpu'table. adj. [from impute ] 

1. Chargeable upon any one. 

That firft fort of foolifhnefs is imputable to them. South: 

2. Accufable; chargeable with a fault. Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her bulbar,d, through any default of 
his, as on the account of cruelty, then he fhall be compelled 
to allow her alimony ; for the law deems her to be a dutiful 
wife as long as the fault lies at his door, and fhe is in no wife 
imputable. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Impu'tableness. n. f [from imputable.] The quality of being 
imputable. 

’Tis neceflary to the imputablenefs of an action, that it be 
avoidable. Norris. 

Imputation. n.f [imputation, Fr. from impute.] 

1. Attribution of anything: generally of ill. 

Truft to me, Ulyfles; 

Our imputation {hall be oddly pois’d 
In this wild a&ion. Shakefp. Troilus andCrejftda. 

If a fon that is fent by his father about merchandize, do fall 
into fome lewd action, the imputation of his wickednefs, by 
your rule, fhould be impofed upon his father. Sbakefpeare. 

To ufe intelle&ions and volitions in the infinite effence, as 
hypothefes, is allowable; but a rigorous imputation is deroga¬ 
tory to him, and arrogant in us. Glanv. Seep/. 

I have formerly faid that I could diftinguifh your writings 
from thofe of any others: ’tis now time to clear myfelf from 
any imputation of felf-conceit on that fubjeft. Dryden. 

2 . Sometimes of good. 

If I had a fuit to rr.after Shallow, I would humour his men 
with the imputation of being near their matter. Sbakefpeare. 

3. Cenfure; reproach. 

Whatfoever happens they alfo the leaft feel that fcourge of 
vulgar imputation , which notwithftanding they deferve. Hooker. 

Let us be careful to guard ourfelves againft thefe groundlels 
imputations of our enemies, and to rife above them. Addifon. 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late majefty, 
whom I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this mat¬ 
ter. Swift. 

4. Hint; reflc&ion. 

Anthonio is a good man. 

—Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

—No, no; my meaning is to have you underttand me that he 
is fufficient. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Imputa'txve. adj. [ from impute. ] That which may im- 
. pute. Ainfwrtb. 

To IMPUTE, v. a. [imputer, Fr. imputs, Latin.] 

1. To charge upon; to attribute: generally ill; fometimes 
good. 

It was imputed to him for righteoufnefs. Ro. iv. 22. 

Men in their innovations fhould follow the example of time, 
which innovateth but quietly, and by degrees fcarce to be per¬ 
ceived ; for otherwife whatfoever is new and unlooked for, 
ever mends fome, and pairs others; and he that is bolpen 
takes it for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that is hurt 
for a wrong, imputetb it to the author. Bacon's Effays. 

I made it by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thofe who imputed 
it to folly. Temple. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryden. 

This obfeurity cannot be imputed to want of language in 
fo great a mailer of ftile. Locke. 

I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurft, called a differta. 
tion on parties Swift. 

2. To reckon to one what does not properly belong to him. 

Thy merit 

Imputed {hall abfolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous'and unrighteous deeds. Milton. 
Impu'ter. n.f. [-from impute.] He that imputes. 

In. prep, [in, Latin.] 

i. Noting the place where any thing is prefent. 
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In fchool of love arc all things taught we fee; 

There learn’d this maid of arms the ireful guile. Fairfa 

Is this place here not fufficient ftrong ° 

To guard us in ? Daniels Civil War 

2. Noting the flate prefent at any time. 

The other is only bv error and mifconceit named the or¬ 
dinance of JefusChrift: no one proof is yet brought forth" 
whereby it may clearly appear to be fo in very deed. Hooker 

Like one of two contending in a prize. 

That thiuks he hath done well in people’s eyes. Shakeft 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, ^ 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Shat. R. Uj 

Danger before, and in, and after the a6t, 

You needs muff: grant is great. Daniel's Civil War. 

However it be in knowledge, I may truly fay it is of no ufe 
at all in probabilities; for the aflent there, being to be deter¬ 
mined by the prcpondcrancy, after a due weighing of all the 
proofs on both fides, nothing is fo unfit to aflift the mind in 
that as fyllogifm. i oc ^ 

In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of the bed 
which, ’tis probable, he has not done off the breach. Collier. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal intereffs, in moft 
cafes, very confiftent. Smalridge’s Sermons. 

None was fo little in theirfriendlhips, or fo much in thatof 
thofe whom they had moft abufed. Letter to Publ. of Dunciad. 

3. Noting the time. 

When we would confider eternity a parte ante, what do we 
but, beginning from ourfelves and the prefent time we are in, 
repeat in our minds the ideas of years or ages pall, with a 
profpeft of proceeding in fuch addition with all the infinity of 
numbers ? Locke. 

4. Noting power. 

To feed mens fouls, quoth he, is not in man. Hubb. Tale. 

5. Noting proportion. 

Let ufury in general be reduced to five in the hundred, and 
let that rate be proclaimed to be free and current. Bacon. 

I cannot but lament the common courfe, which, at lead, 
nine in ten of thofe who enter into the miniftry are obliged to 
enter. Swift. 

6. Concerning. 

I only confider what he, who is allowed to have carried this 
argument fartheft, has faid in it. Locke. 

7. P or the fake. A folemn phrafc. 

Now, in the names of all the gods at once. 

Upon what meat does this our Caifar feed. 

That he is grown fo great ? Shake/. Julius Cafar. 

In the name of the people. 

And in the power of us the tribunes, we 

Banifli him our city. Shake/. Coriolamts. 

Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may fee your father’s death reveng’d. Dryden. 

8. Noting caufe. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong. 

Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shakefp. H. VI. 

9. In that. Becaufe. 

Some things they do in that they are men ; in that they are 
wife men, and chriftian men, fome things; fome things in tlkit 
they are men miffed, and blinded with error. Hooker. 

He cannot brook fuch difgrace well, as he {hall run into; 
in that it is a thing of his own fearch, and againft my will. 

Sbakefpeare's As you like it. 

10. In as much. Since; feeing that. 

Thofe things are done voluntarily by us, which other crea¬ 
tures do naturally, in as much as we might flay our doing of 
them if we would. Hooker. 

In. adv. ‘ . 

1. Within fome place; notout. ' 

How infamous is the falfe, fraudulent, and unconfcionable 
perfon; efpccially if he be arrived at that confuniniate and ro- 
buft degree of falfhood as to play in and out, and {how tricks 
with oaths, the facredcft bonds which the'conference of man 
can be bound with. South s Sermons. 

I fear me, you'll be in ’till then. Sbakejpeare. 

2 . Engaged to any affair. 

Wc know the worft can come: ’tis thought upon. 

We cannot fhift being in, we muft go on. 

Thefe pragmatical flies value themfelves for being m at every 
thing, and are found atlaft to be juft good for nothing* L J • 

3. Placed in fome ftate. 

Poor rogues talk of court news, . 

Who lofes and who wins; who’s in, who’s out. o Jr- 

Muft never patriot then declaim at gin, 

Unlefi, good man, he has been fairly in. ‘ 

4. Noting entrance. ,, . * fhc 

Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, ferv ^ 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. vr 

He’s too big to go in there: what {hall Ido. 

-Let me lec’t; I’ll/;;, I’ll in: follow your friend s adwee. 

I’ll /„. Shakfpeare's Merry Wives of 

In the faid cavity lies Ioofe the {bell of fome fort 0 
larger than could be intiqduccd./;; at eithereof pjj;. 
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^ ^it not more elegible to come in with a fmooth gale, than 
to be toffed at fea with a ftorm. Collier. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryd. Georg. 

6 Clofe; home. 

The pofture of left-handed fencers is fo different from that 
of the right-handed, that you run upon their fwords if you pufti 
forward; and they are in with you, if you offer to fall back 
without keeping your guard. Tatler. 

In has commonly in compofition a negative or privative fenfe, 
as in the Latin: fo, aflive denotes that which a Lis, inactive 
that which does not a£l. In before r is changed into r; as 
irregular: before / into /; as illative: and into rn before fome 
other confonants; as improbable. 

Inability, n.f. [/;; and ability.] Impuiffance; impotence; 
want of power. 

If no natural nor cafual inability crofs their defires, they al¬ 
ways delighting to inure themfelves with a61 ions moft benefi¬ 
cial to others, cannot but gather great experience, and thro’ 
experience the more wifdom. Hooker. 

Neither ignorance nor inability can be pretended; and what 
plea can we offer to divine juftice to prevent condemna¬ 
tion ? Rogers. 

InaRstinence: n.f. [in and alftinence.\ Intemperance; 
want of power to abftain. 

Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 

Before thee {hall appear, that thou may’ft know 

What mifery the inabjlinence of Eve 

Shall bring on man. Milt. Par. Lojl. 

Inaccessible, adj. [inaccejfble, Fr. in and accejfble.] Not to 
be reached; not to be approached. 

Whate’er you are, 

That in this defart inaccejfble. 

Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 

Lofe and neglect the creeping hours of time. Sbakefpeare. 
Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a far lower 
form, are inaccejfble to us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

There (hall we clearly fee the ends and ufes of thefe things, 
which here were either too fubtile for us to penetrate, or too 
remote and inaccejfble for us to come to any diftindt view of. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This part, which is fo noble, is not altogether inaccejfble-, 
and that an eafy way may be found to it, ’tis to confider nature 
and to copy her. Dryden. 

In a fe curacy, n.f. [from inaccurate.~\ Want of exadtnefs. 

Inaccurate, adj. [in and accurate.] Not exadl; not accu¬ 
rate. It is ufed fometimes of perfons, but more frequently of 
performances. 

Ina'ction. n.f. [inaction, Fr. in and adiion.] Ceffation from 
labour; forbearance of labour. 

The times and amufements paft are not more like a dream 
to me, than thofe which are prefent: I lie in a refrefhing kind 
of inadlion. ^Pole 

WcTivE. adj. [in and adlive.] Not bufy; not diligent j 
idle; indolent; fiuggifh. 6 

Inactively. [from inactive.] Idly; without labour; 
without motion; fluggi{hly. 

In feafons of 'perfect freedom, mark how your fon fpends 
his time ; whether he inaSiively loiters it away, when left to 
his own inclination. , , 

kACTFvrrv. n.f [in add aWvity.] Idlenefs; reft; fluggilh- 

A doftrine which manifedlly tends to difeourage the endea¬ 
vours of men, to introduce a lazy inactivity, and neglea of 
the ortmary means of grace. ^ ger p s 

Virtue, conceal d within our breaft. 

Is inactivity at beft. o 

Inadequate. at jj [/„ and adaquatu ^ Latin.] Not '{f 0 
the purpofe; defea.ve; falling below the due proportion. 

Rcmorfe for vice 

Not paid, or paid inadequate in price. 

What farther means can reafon now direa? Dryden 
Inadequate^ as are fuch, which are but a partial or incom 
feS CPrefentatIOn0f thofe Retypes to which they are re- 

1 ^ £»“>«**«,.] Defectively^ 

, P “' ! th '>' m V ' i,her •**% «ll. or but inade- 

te&SS: Fm,cln 

I* Careieffnefs; negligence; inattention. 

^hich'h^vc taken didr firft rife^l f d hea T Sandals, 

indiferetion ° n ^ ^ rom ^ ome inadvertence or 

^epr„ d u ai „ n!0fa6rMgeni ^ r ' : /; t& 
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inadvertencies, are infinitely preferrable to the works of an in¬ 
ferior kind of author, which are fcrupuloufly exaa. Addifon . 
Inadvertent, adj. [in and advertens, Latin.] Negligent; 
carelefs. 

Inadve'rtently. adv. [from inadvertent.] Carelefly j ne¬ 
gligently. _ 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of Circe and Ulyfles, 
who afterwards flew his father with the bone of a fifh inadver¬ 
tently. Broome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 

Worthy perfons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviation, 
will endeavour inftantly to recover their loft ground. ClariJJa. 

Ina'lienable. adj. [in and alienable.] That cannot be alie¬ 
nated. 

Inalime'ntal. adj. [in and alimental.] Affording no nou- 
rifliment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouriftiment; and the 
making of things inalimental to be become alimental, may be 
an experiment of great profit for making new vidlual. Bacon. 

Inami'ssible. adj. [ inamijfble , French; in and amiffum, Lat.] 
Not to be loft. 

Thefe advantages are inamijfble. Hammond. 

Ina'ne. adj. [inanis, Latin.] Empty; void. 

We fometimes fpeak of place in the great inane, beyond 
the confines of the world. Locke. 

To Inanimate, v. a. [in and animo, Latin.] To animate; 
to quicken. This word is not in ufe. 

There’s a kind of world remaining ftill. 

Though {lie which did inanimate and fill 

The world be gone; yet in this laft long night 

Her ghoft doth walk, that is, a glimmering light. Donne. 

Ina'nimate. \adj. [inanimatus, Latin; inanime, French.] 

InaRimated. ) Void of life; without animation. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all in fome degree kin¬ 
dled ; but inanimate bodies have their fpirits no whit inflamed. 

Bacon's Natural Hijlory. 

The golden goddefs, prefent at the pray’r, 

Well knew he meant th’ inanimated fair. 

And gave the fign of granting Dryden. 

All the ideas of fenfible qualities are not inherent in the 
inanimate bodies; but are the effedls of their motion upon our 
ner ves- Bentley. 

f hey can neither fubfift nor be produced by the powers of 
mechanifm ; for both require the conftant influence of a prin¬ 
ciple different from that which governs the inanimated part of 
the unjverfe. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall. 

And leave inanimate the naked wall. 

Still in thy fong fhould vanquifh’d France appear. Pope. 

Inanition, n.f [inanition, Fr. inanis, Lat.] Emptinefs of body; 
want of fulnefs in the veffels of the animal. 

VV eaknefs which attends fevers proceeds from too great ful- 
nefs ui the beginning, and too great inanition in the latter end 
ofthcd.feafe Arbuthnot on Diet. 

1 ”:/• [from mams, Latin.] Emptinefs; void fpace. 

1 his opinion excludes all fuch inanity, and admits no va- 
emt'es but fo little ones as no body whatever can come to, but 
will be bigger than they, and muft touch the corporal parts 
which thofe vacuities divide. Dig by on Bodies 

In A ppetency. n.f [ tn and appetentia, Latin ] Want of fto- 
mach or appetite. 

particu lar ^ife! U ” ^ 1 Not t0 be P ut t0 a 

Fr - “ ** 

lN foge! VBLE ' adj ' L ’ n a " d Latin 'J Not ca P abIe of til- 

To InaRch. v. a. [in and arch.] Z>w7 * 

i$ , a method of grafting, which is commonly 
called grafting by approach. This method of a ra ftine is ufed 
when the flock and the tree may be joined : take the branch 
>ou would march and, having fitted it to that part of the flock 

l e ffH y °r te,,d tojoin k > P are awa 7 the rind and wood on 
cut t5eV^ UtCh K CeU L CheS in Ie,, 8 th: after the fame manner 
un rid r°S ° f branch ,n the where the graft is to be 
meet d, then hat t th 7 ec l ualI y together that the fapmay 

aToUtrftS: S^i^rSS^^ 3nd m3k " 

the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft “M, JOined 

the ground, to which that part of the ftork " V ^ ,nto 
fhould be faftened, to prevent the winH f °, the S raft » 

afunder. In this 1 ’manner^^ they ^ them 

months, in which time they wfiU be fuffir ""T ab ° Ut f ° Ur 
the graft may then be cut from the Umted » and 

flope it off clofe to the flock anr) ther ' tre e, obferving to 
frefli grafting clay. Th e on’eratfon 0 -^ ^ J0 ‘ ned partS with 
April or May, and is commonlv nraAY ^ ways Performed in 
ties, jafmines, walnuts firrs and ^ ra<a ‘ fed upon oranges, myr- 
«ed by common -fuc- 
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